
(1) Kunmanggur had two daughters, Pilitman, The Green Parrot
Women (ornithological identification uncertain). [They were the
sisters of Tjinimin, The Bat.] They were with Kunmanggur at Kimul.
They said: ‘Father, we want to go that way,’ pointing towards the sea;
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‘we want to find food.’ Kunmanggur sent them from Kimul towards the
island known as Nganangur. He said: ‘Take this bottle-tree (bamnudut,
baobab) and put it on that island.9You will find a good place there.’
(2) The two girls went off, carrying digging-sticks. They went to
the place known as Mindjini-Mindjini, and there began to gather many
pieces of paperbark. Then they went on, to camp at Were-Kurumbunuru,
near Maiyilindi. The next day they passed a big hill, and crossed over
the big river near Wakal-Tjinang. They gathered paperbark at Paiyer,
and divided the sheets of paperbark into two big heaps, one for each of
them. Then they went on to Nganangur to look about for fish and crabs.
(3) [Tjinimin lusted after the girls.] One had pubic hair, the other
none. They were very pretty. Tjinimin [did not care that they were his
sisters or were of the Kartjin moiety, his own; he wanted them, and]
meant to follow them. He said to Kunmanggur: ‘Father I want to go
that way,’ pointing in the direction in which The Green Parrot Women
had gone; ‘I want to see The Flying Fox people.’ He was deceiving his
father. Tjinimin wore his forehead-band (daral). [His penis was still
very sore and painful.10 He followed the girls, but lost their track after Mindjini-Mindjini, where he veered to the west. He took another road
passing through Dangaiyer. He killed a rock-wallaby and roasted it
quickly because he thought the girls might be close. He put the wallaby
on his shoulder to carry it but it burned his neck, so he dipped his
burden in water. Then, still carrying the roasted wallaby, he came on the
girls’ track. On an open place, he saw the paperbark they had left. The
girls were not there.
(4) When he saw the paperbark Tjinimin said: ‘Ah, this is theirs;
they left it here.’ He knew they would come back. He took the wallaby to
a jungle and hung it in a tree. [Then he made a spear. He went to where
the girls had made camp and saw some of their menstrual blood. At the
sight, he had an erection.] He took white paint, softened it in his mouth,
and painted himself like an initiated man, and put on a pubic-covering.
Then he moved the paperbark to another position, smoothing out all
the marks where it had lain. He piled the sheets one by one on top of
himself so that he was hidden underneath. He crossed his arms on his
chest and, breathing through a small hole, waited, listening and sleeping
alternately.
(5) After a long time the girls came. They had many mullet with
them. They put down the fish and made a fire.11They did not see
Tjinimin. Then they noticed the changed position of the paperbark.
‘Oh, sister,’ said one, ‘look! a big wind must have done this.’ They began
to sort out the sheets. ‘Whose is this?’ ‘It is mine; put it here.’ ‘Whose is
this?’ ‘It is mine; put it there.’ At last, only one big sheet was left.
(6) As the last sheet was taken away, Tjinimin leaped out, laughing
with glee and malice. The girls were startled. ‘Oh, my brother is here,’
said one. ‘Why have you come?’ Tjinimin said: ‘My father12 sent me to
find you two.’ ‘Perhaps you are pretending? My father did not tell me
that.’ ‘No, my father said to bring you back.’ But Tjinimin was deceiving
them. [He showed them his erect penis, and spilled semen on the
ground. The girls were very frightened. ‘What is that you have lost?’
said one. Tjinimin replied: ‘It is nothing.’] He kept on laughing.
(7) He next told them to get the wallaby. The girls said: ‘No, you go
for it; we are tired from coming through the mangroves.’ Tjinimin did
so. He then invited the girls to eat of it. They refused, saying: ‘No, leave
it until later; we will eat the fish before it is rotten.’ He said: ‘I will keep it for you. You will eat it bye-and-bye.’ They ate the fish, offering some to Tjinimin.
(8) As darkness came, he went for a walk, telling the girls to stay where
they were. The sun was going down. [He took off his pubic covering.
Hornets came and stung his penis so that it swelled enormously.] With
the darkness, he returned to prepare a camp. He told the girls he would
copulate with them. They said: ‘We cannot do that; we are your own
sisters; you are our own brother.’ Tjinimin replied: ‘It does not matter;
it is enough that I came alone; no one is here; no one can see; we must
copulate.’ He threatened them that if they did not he might do something
like Yerindi13 to them. The girls were very frightened. They said to each
other: ‘Sister, who will go to him?’ The younger said: ‘I have no pubic
hair. You go.’ So the older sister went to him. Tjinimin made fire. The
three slept thus: the younger Pilitman between two first, Tjinimin and
the older Pilitman between the second and third fires.
He copulated with the older girl, so that she cried out in pain: ‘Oh!
Oh! brother! Oh! sister, come to me.’ The younger Pilitman was asleep;
she did not hear. He did it to the older Pilitman again and again, leaving
her half-dead. Her sister brought her water, and she slept as though
dead. Tjinimin then copulated with the younger girl. She too cried out
in pain: ‘Oh! Oh! brother!’ She called out to her sister in vain.
(9) The next day the girls went to get water at the creek known as
Merngoiyi. It was dry. They went back and said to Tjinimin: ‘Come, we
will all go to-day.’ Tjinimin said: ‘No, let us stay here another day.’ The
sisters said: ‘No, we had better go; we can sleep on the other side of the
creek. We will carry the paper-bark; you can carry the kangaroo.’ But
they told Tjinimin to wait while they went ahead to make a crossing. On
their way through the jungle they danced, and the magic of the dance
brought hornets to wait on Tjinimin’s path. When he came, they stung
him everywhere, all over his body, so that he cried out in agony. But
the girls called out: ‘Come quickly, the tide is coming.’ They stopped its
motion by song-magic. ‘Hurry,’ they called out. Tjinimin was finding
the kangaroo very heavy, and asked them to help him. ‘No, no,’ they
called, ‘hurry. There is no water yet. The tide is shallow.’ When they
were on the other side of the creek they ran away. But the tide caught
Tjinimin. It swept him away. The kangaroo, and his spear, womerah,
pubic covering and firestick were all lost.
(10) Tjinimin, still alive, put his feet on dry ground at Panyida,
where there are rocks. He tried to make fire but, being without a fire-
stick, failed. Taking [finding?] a new spear and womerah, he killed a
kangaroo, and made a pubic-covering from its hair. Then he saw the
smoke of a fire a long way away. He suspected that it had been made by
the Pilitman women.
(11) He camped twice before he came close to it, and saw them
sitting on a high hilltop. He called out to them: ‘Which way do I climb
up?’ The women pointed to a steep cliff, saying: ‘You must go there.’
Tjinimin tried to climb the cliff by many different ways, but failed each
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time. ‘You must make a rope and throw it down to me,’ he cried out.
The women made a rope and let it down the cliff. They said to Tjinimin:
‘You hold the rope and we will pull you up.’ They pulled him up, up, up,
almost to the top. Then they cut the rope. Tjinimin fell on to the rocks
far below. He broke the bones of his legs, arms, shoulders and head.
(12) [But he was clever, and full of tricks; the breath did not leave his
body. He mended his own bones. Then he stretched himself, trying his
limbs and muscles. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘I had a good sleep. Those two women
did not wake me up.’] Now he went another way.
(13) Tjinimin broke a piece of white stone (malawat) and with it
tried to cut his nose. The stone was too blunt. He tried another; it too
was blunt; he threw it away. He went to Tagundjiya, and tried the stone
there. It was no good. At another place, Toinying, he found a long stone.
It was good; it cut sharply through his nose. He lay down and, by magic,
restored his nose. ‘Oh, it is good.’
(14) Now he returned to Kimul, where Kunmanggur was.
Kunmanggur said: ‘My son, Kadu Punj, is returning.’ Tjinimin stayed
for one day. Then he said to his father: ‘I am going that way.’ ‘Where?’
Tjinimin pointed to the north. ‘I am going for a bamboo’ (spear-shaft?,
drone-pipe?).
[He found his naŋgun, Kiniming, The Black Hawk, at Pulupulu.
Tjinimin was troubled by his bones. Kiniming asked him what was the
matter. Tjinimin blamed the two women: ‘No one looked after me; I
fell down on the stones.’ Kiniming gave him a bamboo (spear-shaft?)
and asked if he had a spear-point. Tjinimin said: ‘Yes, I have a spear; it
belongs to my father; I will put this stone-point on it.’ No one found out
that it was his own spear.]
[Tjinimin went to a far place to search for a bamboo spear-shaft.
He tried a malawat stone; it broke in half. He said: ‘I will leave here
(to find) a good stone.’ Again he went a long way. At the place called
Kuradagunda he made another spear but the shaft broke. He tried
another; it broke. Then Tjinimin fitted a malawat stone to a spear,
straightened the bamboo shaft, and bound it with waxed string. Taking
the spear he went on and on, to Kimul, to that place where all came out.]
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(14) He visited all the people. He said to them: ‘Hear! We shall all
dance at the open place at Kimul. Kanamgek, The Old One, The Leader-
Friend, is there.’
He gathered all the people, and they went towards Kimul. He said
to Maminmanga, The Diver-Bird: ‘I cannot leave you here; you are
the singing-man; you must come with me.’ Maminmanga brought a
big bamboo for Kunmanggur. Tjinimin called to come Kularkur The
Brolga, the skilful dancer; Mundoigoi The Turkey; Tjimeri The Jabiru;
The Ducks Laidpar and Ngulpi; and the Black Kalawipi (unidentifiable)
for the women’s dance (mamburki). They all went, and came out at
Kimul.
(15) Tjinimin made fire all the way along the tops of hills.
Kunmanggur, seeing the the smoke, said: ‘Oh, Tjinimin returns.’ All the
tribes went with him. They were a great many, stretching over a great
distance. Tjinimin went first to Kunmanggur, who asked him: ‘What
news?’ (murin). Tjinimin replied: ‘Many, many people are coming to
dance. We shall have a big waŋga.’
(16) Maminmanga gave the drone-pipe to Kunmanggur and said:
‘I will sing.’ Kunmanggur began to play kidnork, kidnork, kidnork!, and
Maminmanga to sing:
Kawawawandi, kawandi kawandi,
Mutjinga tjalala, purima marata,
Krrk, krrk, krrk, krrk.14
(17) Tjinimin danced. All danced. Tjinimin came close. All were
dancing. The two Pilitman girls came and sat close to their father.
Kunmanggur said to his son: ‘Which way have you come?’ Tjinimin
replied: ‘I have come from Mungiri.’ ‘You have brought something?’
‘Nothing.’ He had brought only his fire-stick and womerah. He had
hidden his spear. The two girls were there now, with their father. [They
had told Kunmanggur what Tjinimin had done.]
(18) There were many people, and much noise. Tjinimin danced so
as to make the women desire him. He and Kularkur were the leaders.
With many tricks and artifices, they danced close to the singing-man.
Then Tjinimin spoke swiftly in the Wagaman language: ‘I am going to
kill your father, I am going to kill your father.’ People did not understand,
and said: ‘What is it you say?’ Tjinimin answered: ‘I told Walumuma to
get me water.’ Walumuma went to get water for him, carrying it in her
hands. Tjinimin spilled the water without drinking.
Again Maminmanga began to sing, Kanamgek to blow his pipe,
and Tjinimin to dance. As he danced he called out swiftly: ‘I am going
to kill your father.’ Again he spoke in the Wagaman language and not
understanding, people asked: ‘What is it you say?’ Tjinimin replied: ‘I
said, ‘bring me good water to drink.’ ‘ Walumuma brought him water in
a water-carrier. Again Tjinimin spilled it, and again Kunmanggur blew
his pipe, Maminmanga sang, and Tjinimin danced. As he danced he
drew the hidden spear towards him by his toes. Again he spoke swiftly
in Wagaman; again they asked him what he had said; again he said that
he wanted water to drink. To himself, he said, without words: ‘Not long
now. From this place I will throw the spear.’ He went on calling for water
and when they brought it he would spill it.
(19) Now all were tiring. They said: ‘How many more times shall
we dance?’ They counted three times more. Kunmanggur blew his pipe,
Maminmanga sang, Tjinimin danced. ‘Soon I will spear your father.’
‘What is that you say?’ ‘Bring me good water quickly for I am hot from
dancing.’ Walumuma ran and filled a water-carrier. ‘How many more
dances?’ ‘Two more!’ Kunmanggur blew; Maminmanga sang ... and
then he stopped. Tjinimin ran in darkness close to the spear and privily
moved it nearer. He said to himself: ‘Not long now, and I will throw
it.’ All said to him: ‘What is that you say? Is the water there?’ Tjinimin
replied: ‘Dance once more!’
(20) Now, the other people danced, but Tjinimin ran to the
spear, grasped it and came close. While they danced that time, and
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Kunmanggur blew his pipe, Tjinimin came close and did that thing.
Prrp! (the sound of the womerah). Trrr! (the sound of the spear). (It hit)
there in the back!
(21) ‘Yeeeeee!’ cried Kunmanggur. He threw the drone-pipe in
the water there. Pub! (the sound of falling). The Old One, The Friend-
Leader, is finished.
(22) Walet, The Flying Foxes, transformed on the instant, flew away
into the air, crying ‘Eeeee!’. All the birds flew away. The children of
Kunmanggur cried out in grief.
[Tjinimin ran from that place, and, standing afar off, looked back,
wondering what they would do. But no one revenged themselves upon
him.] They all cried out in grief, and went another way (flying, spreading
out).
(23) The Old One rolled about (in agony). He plunged into the water
at Maiyiwa. Bu! (the sound of plunging into water). He cried out to his
son, Nindji, The Black Flying Fox: ‘Pull out the spear.’ Nindji did as his
father bid. ‘Throw it.’ Nindji threw it afar. That spear is now at Toinying.
(24) He stayed at Maiyiwa for one moon. They made fire and put
hot stones to his wound but to no avail; it did not heal; and water came
out through the fire. ‘I cannot recover; better I should go away from
here.’ So from there he went to the rock shelter at Purmi, where the great
baobab is that comes from him. But he was still sick and, taking with
him all his sons, The Flying Foxes, he went on.
[The myth then lists a large number of places—of which I recorded
thirty—which the dying Kunmanggur visited. At each place he rested,
hoping for a soft-lying place, that his wound would heal; but at each
place he met disappointment, and felt death coming nearer. At many,
but not all, places his wives and sons dug a hole in the ground, made a
fire to heat stones, and tried fruitlessly to staunch his bleeding wounds,
and at each such place water came up through the flames. At many
places Kunmanggur performed many feats of wonder; as at Kulindang,
where he left one of his three testicles; or at Kiringjingin, where he left
his signs, in the shape of a body and footprints, on the wall of a vast
cave; or at Dirinbilin, where his blood still seeps out through the rocks
